Too often, intervention programs are implemented with widely d theoretically inappropriate groups of offenders; positive prograi comes for one segment of the test population can be offset by nega fects on other segments, with a net finding of "no effect." Rathe continue to try to develop offender typologies in the abstract, the recommends the formulation and adoption of a "template-mz technique" to guide the assignment of offenders to programs. One a template of the kind of person that is most likely to succeed in a pi according to the theoretical propositions underlying a treatmem supported by empirical findings. Then offenders are selected to template. Thus the program clients are theoretically suggested, amining program effectiveness, the interaction effects of the chan tics of the offender, the program (including the strength or amoum treatment), and the organizational setting of the program must b fully considered.
4. In assessing any intervention program, the strength of the inter should be systematically varied and evaluated.
Measures of strength that include the frequency of occurrence, du and quality of a program or its components must be devised, and program implementation must be more closely monitored than fore. Only with the development and implementation of such m< will it be possible to shape programs to the particular needs and < teristics of diverse individual offenders, groups, and communities
5.  The integrity with which an intervention program's intended ac or components are implemented must be carefully examined.
The growing number of studies that point to the recurring failure plement program designs and to the variety of impediments to pi implementation indicate the need for a greater emphasis on examhould be made to draw propositions from one or several complementary theories of crime into a causal model, employ that model as a guide in designing intervention strategies, and test the assumptions on which the programs are based.
